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O judge by all the accounts which are being 

cabled from Washington—by what must be the 

largest and ablest corps of European corre- 
spondents that has ever been gathered into one city— 
the discussions are going very smoothly, as far as the 
three principal Powers are concerned. The Japanese 
delegates in particular are reported to be showing a 
sincere desire to reach a comprehensive understanding, 
and a real readiness to make concessions with that 
object, in regard both to the Naval question and to 
the problem of China. It is specially unfortunate 
therefore that the irrepressible Lord Northcliffe should 
have chosen this particular moment to make one of 
his sudden voltes faces and to deliver, in China of all 
places, an extraordinarily violent and offensive attack 
upon Japan and the Japanese Government—whom he 
appears to have anathematised as ‘‘ the Prussians of 
Asia.” One must suppose that he cabled instructions 
in a similar sense to his newspapers, for from the 
Times to the Evening News they have all come out 
this week with articles denouncing the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance as an obstacle to Anglo-American friendship 
which must be abolished. There is no reason to doubt 
the sincerity of Lord Northeliffe’s devotion to the 
cause of a world-wide entente of the English-speaking 
peoples, nor to question his conviction that it is the 
greatest and most important of all political causes at 
this moment, but since he is quite influential enough 
to do a great deal of unintentional damage, we could 
wish that his methods were a little less clumsy. To 
heap abuse upon one’s old friends, just after one has 
got all one wants out of them, is not the best way of 
making new ones. But the Japanese are an intelligent 
people, who may probably be trusted to recognise 














that the voice of Lord Northcliffe is the voice of 
Great Britain only about as often as it is not. 
. * * 

The disturbances which took place in Bombay on 
the occasion of the arrival of t « Prince of Wales were 
very serious. It may be that their seriousness was 
largely due to inefficient or inadequate police arrange- 
ments, and there seems no reason to fear that similar 
scenes of violence and bloodshed are likely to attend 
the Prince’s progress through the country. The real 
importance of the affair indeed is to be measured, not 
in relation to the Royal tour, but by its effect upon 
the position of Gandhi and upon the prospects of the 
“‘non-co-operation’’ movement. Gandhi's prestige suf- 
fered in Bombay a double blow. Half the population 
of the city disobeyed him by gathering to welcome the 
Prince with remarkable enthusiasm; while the other 
half, or at least another fraction, disobeyed him equally, 
and much more seriously, by resorting to violence. 
He confessed himself utterly discouraged, and it is 
stated that he will now withdraw from the leadership 
of his own movement, leaving, it need hardly be said, 
no one who is any way qualified to take his place. 
His own conception, of a universal movement of passive 
resistance, was a great and, from the point of view of 
the British Raj, a very dangerous idea. But, visionary 
as he is, he has yet enough practical capacity to realise 
that if the movement becomes violent it must fail. 
With an unarmed population, it is not at all difficult 
to deal with overt violence ; whereas it would be literally 
impossible, by any methods known to civilisation, to 
suppress successfully a peaceful campaign of non- 
co-operation supported by numbers running into eight 
or nine figures. In a sense Gandhi's test has been 
the right test, for if his propaganda had succeeded 
its success would have afforded very strong evidence 
of the readiness of India for complete self-government. 
But, on his own confession, he has failed. He recognises 
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that he is responsible for the very violence which he 
has so earnestly condemned. He thus appears perhaps 
as an even greater figure than he was before, but 
evidently he cannot continue his public work without 
sacrificing his own principles and destroying the very 
foundations of his own great moral authority. No one 
—least of all the Government of India—wishes him 
to be arrested ; yet if he did not withdraw it is difficult 
to see how those who are responsible for the main- 
tenance of safety and order throughout the country 
could leave him at large very much longer. 
* a 


As we expected, the Cabinet has banged the door 
on a settlement of Egypt. The terms of our proposals 
will not be made public until the letter in which they 
are set out has been presented to the Sultan. But 
everyone knows their general tenor and the main 
obstacles to peace that they embody. We see no sense 
in pretending that, when the Sultan opens his letter, 
an angel will hop out to persuade the Egyptians that 
we have not lied to them and insulted them, or that 
dependence means freedom. Our masters—or rather 
that section of them which comprises Mr. Churchill, 
Lord Curzon and other would-be Cesars, military and 
civil—have decided that we shall “hold” Egypt. It 
is a decision which we have every reason to believe 
commends itself neither to the best Anglo-Egyptian 
opinion nor to the British public. It is, of course, 
pretty certain that it will unite all Egypt against us; 
we are not likely to achieve anything by trying to play 
off a Zaghlul party against an Adly party. There 
may be riots and bloodshed. We see that the rumour 
of an immediate demand by our military authorities in 
Cairo for a large reinforcement of the army of occupa- 
tion has been denied. This means, we presume, that 
the original estimate of 90,000 men as the force required 
for keeping Egypt quiet is in abeyance. But for how 
long will it be in abeyance? Until there is trouble. 
We sincerely hope there will not be serious trouble. 
No decent man could blame the Egyptians for struggling 
against our attempt to put the handcuffs on them, 
especially when they know, as the whole world knows, 
how amenable Mr. Lloyd George is to force. Yet, if 
they can exercise restraint they may gain their end 
without violence. For it is certain that this childish 
clutching at tyranny cannot last for long; the British 
people do not intend to paint Egypt red. 

* * * 


The result of the International Labour Conference, 
which has just concluded a month’s sitting at Geneva, 
is fifteen “‘ conventions ” or “‘ recommendations.” The 
majority of these are concerned with reforms for the 
benefit of agricultural workers—such, for example, as 
the securing of the right of combination and the exten- 
sion of workmen’s compensation laws to all farm labour 
and the prohibition of the employment in agriculture 
of children under fourteen during school hours. One 
convention establishes a twenty-four hours’ consecutive 
rest in every week (subject to certain exceptions) for 
all workers in industry. And another settles the much 
advertised white lead controversy; a compromise 
was reached by which six years hence—a rather hand- 
some period of grace !—the use of white lead in painting 
is to be partly regulated and partly prohibited. There 
is, of course, many a slip ’twixt the passing of a resolu- 
tion at Geneva and its translation to the statute book 
in Paris or London or Tokio. Our own Government 
has refused to accept some of the most important of 
the Conventions passed at Washington in 1919 and it 
is quite probable that France and other agricultural 
States will put some of the present proposals for rural 
reform in the waste-paper basket. Regrettable as 
this may be, however, we do not write the International 
Labour Organisation off as a useless piece of machinery. 
Rome was not built in a day, and the creation of a 
world-wide standard of labour conditions is a bigger 


task than the building of Rome. It is a gain that 
Trade Union leaders, employers and officials from 
different countries should meet and learn each other’s 
problems and methods. And it is an even greater 
gain that all the rest of us should be kept constantly 
informed of what Governments are doing. (We have 
before us at this moment documents relating to a Bill 
for a weekly rest day in Uruguay, labour conditions in 
Persia, women’s night work in South Africa, and white 
phosphorous prohibition in Japan.) This international 
distribution of knowledge is becoming more and more 
important. For publicity is to-day the midwife, of 
reform. 
ok * 

The national Labour organisations have convened a 
Special Conference on Unemployment, which is to 
meet early next month. The step seems to be a wise 
one ; for, in face of the measures recently adopted by 
Parliament, it is necessary for the Labour bodies to 
adopt a concerted attitude. Moreover, the function 
of speaking on behalf of the unemployed has been too 
readily allowed to fall into the hands of the Communists, 
who dominate so many of the Local Unemployed Com- 
mittees. These bodies have been holding a National 
Conference in Manchester this week, for the purpose of 
formulating a national policy of their own. There is 
a certain danger in this course. It will be a bad thing 
if there are two Labour policies, the one representing 
the standpoint of the Trade Unions, and the other 
that of the separate ad hoc organisations of the unem- 
ployed. It will also be a bad thing if the Communist 
Party is permitted to exploit the ee in the 
interests of its political hostility to the Labour Party. 
It is the business of the Labour Party and of the Trade 
Unions to represent unemployed as well as employed 


-workers, and we hope that the Conference which they 


have now summoned will not content itself with passing 
resolutions embodying its alternative to the policy of 
the Government, but will also make practicable sug- 
gestions as to the methods of securing the best results 
from the palliatives which have been adopted. Official 
Labour must assume more effectively than it has done 
the leadership of the unemployed, or the Labour forces, 
instead of acting unitedly in order to secure the best 
practicable arrangements, will be dissipated in demon- 
strations and counjter-demonstrations. As long as the 
Labour Party and the Communist-led Unemployed 
Committees are busy pommelling each other, the 
Government will refuse concessions with a light heart. 
* * * 


Further trouble over the eight hours’ day has deve- 
loped this week on the railways. The Associated Society 
of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen alleges that the 
companies are largely disregarding the eight hours 
agreement and are compelling the drivers and firemen, 
under various pretexts, to work longer shifts, with the 
result that discharges are taking place. It is difficult 
at present to estimate the seriousness of the trouble ; 
but undoubtedly widespread dissatisfaction exists and 
the matter is likely to come before the joint negotiating 
committee for adjustment. The new machinery 0! 
negotiation established under the Railways Act has 
now been constituted, and similar machinery has been 
established by agreement for the Underground Railways, 
which are outside the scope of the Act. The recon- 
stituted Railway Wages Board will have to deal with 
the Scottish railway deadlock. The Scottish companies 
some time ago demanded substantial wage reductions 
and an increase in working hours. The Locomotive 
Engineers’ Society reached an agreement accepting 
wage reductions on condition that the eight hours’ day 
should remain; but no agreement was reached with 
either the N.U.R. or the Railway Clerks’ Association, 
and the whole question will now have to come before 
the Wages Board for settlement. This Scottish dispute 
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is generally regarded as a test case; for it is believed 
that the English and Welsh companies will await the 
result and will then attempt to enforce whatever 
conditions are accepted in Scotland upon their own 
employees. The Unions have expressed their deter- 
mination not to agree to any modification of the eight 
hours’ day, and insistence upon this by the companies 
will lead to a very serious crisis 
* E x 

For a year and more an important dispute has been 
proceeding in the ———— industry on the question 
of overtime. The Trade Union District Committees 
have claimed that overtime can only be worked subject 
to agreement between the employers and themselves 
as to its necessity. The employers, on the other hand, 
have refused to recognise the right of the Unions to a 
voice in determining the necessity for overtime, which 
they hold to be a question of management entirely 
within their own jurisdiction. During the past few 
weeks the employers, having secured the acceptance of 
their demands for wage reductions, have taken further 
advantage of the present weakness of the Unions to 
press the overtime question. They demand a written 
renunciation of the right to interfere in questions 
of management, and a recognition that overtime 
must be worked when the employer demands it, 
though the question of its necessity may be raised 
subsequently through the regular machinery of 
negotiation. The Unions, in face of the present 
unemployment, have been compelled to recommend 
their members to accept these terms. There is 
plainly more at issue in this dispute than the 
overtime question on which it nominally turns. For 
a long time past. the policy of the engineering Unions 
has been that of seeking to establish a measure of 
‘workers’ control” in industry by gradual encroach- 
ments. The employers are making the overtime issue 
a test case against this policy and are seeking to force 
on the Unions an agreement which will tie their hands 
against further attempts to encroach on the sphere 
of “management” A ballot vote is now being taken. 


* * * 


By the death of H. M. Hyndman, in his eightieth 
year, English Socialism loses an outstanding personality, 
whose forty years’ connection with the movement covers 
the entire period of its modern revival. Of plutocratic 
extraction, a Cambridge graduate, a first-class cricketer, 
a traveller in many lands, an acquaintance of duchesses 
and capitalists, invariably in frock coat and silk hat, 
Hyndman was a unique figure in the British Socialist 
circle of the eighteen-eighties. To his energy and 
persistence, his unfailing self-confidence and, withal, 
his instinctive prudence that always stopped short 
of actual rebellion, English Socialism very largely 
owed its restart in 1881-4. To the very end of his 
life he stuck to his position and continued his active 
membership of the ‘ Social Democratic” organisation 
which in 1881 he had been mainly instrumental in 
founding; though its successive changes of name, 
with corresponding accessions and secessions of ‘com- 
rades,” will bewilder the future social historian. In 
spite of a genuine kindliness of disposition, and a 
more philosophical tolerance than was usually ascribed 
to him, he could not refrain from intellectual quarrels 
with practically every other prominent Socialist in 
Succession—quarrels, which, though they interfered 
with joint action, were usually but transient inter- 
ruptions of mutual respect. In fact, much as Hyndman 
contributed to the restarting of the Socialist movement 
in England, his part in its constructive evolution has 
been but small. What he had learnt in 1881 he never 
forgot, but he had a marvellous incapacity for making 
any necessary adaptations, or for absorbing any new 
idea. He never progressed beyond his understanding 
of what Marx intended; he hardly approved of the 


practical programme of the German Social Democratic 
Party, and refused even to comprehend the Bernstein 
“ revisionism.” With the characteristic British Socialism 
of the twentieth century, working out its practical 
programme in the Labour Party, and painfully learning 
to adapt its policy to the conditions of British 
“* Parliamentarianism,” he had the very smallest sym- 
pathy. Nevertheless, there was widespread regret that 
his four-times repeated Parliamentary candidature for 
Burnley was unsuccessful. He would have been a 
picturesque addition to the House of Commons and, 
though he would inevitably have quarrelled with every 
section that stood anywhere near to him in opinion, 
he would have impressed his opponents and—perhaps 
more in the smoking-room than in his speeches—he 
might even have taught them something! 


x a * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There is no mystery 
about the genesis of the latest outbreak of mob violence 
in Belfast. Betrayed, as his leaders proclaimed, by 
English Unionists, the average Orangeman decided to 
show to all whom it might concern that his will remains 
law inside his own territory. On the night that the 
result of the Liverpool meeting became known, a con- 
certed attack was made by armed bands on Nationalist 
areas in East Belfast. Catholic houses were looted and 
burned, and a Catholic church attacked, without any 
effective action on the part of the authorities to prevent 
the outrages or punish the perpetrators. The disclosure 
of the secret circular issued by the R. I. C. Divisional 
Commissioner at Belfast, outlining a scheme for the 
mobilisation of a territorial army recruited on strictly 
sectarian lines to reinforce the Ulster Specials, deprived 
Nationalists and Sinn Feiners of their last hope of legal 
protection. They interpreted the document, not un- 
naturally, as a proof that the British Government had 
handed them over, in spite of the truce, to the tender 
mercy of their opponents. This view was confirmed by 
the exultant declarations of the Belfast Press that, 
with the transfer to the Northern Parliament of authority 
to enforce law and order, the time had come to make a 
clean sweep of Sinn Fein and all its works in the Six 


Counties. 
x * « 


Nationalists were not quick to adopt retaliatory 
measures. But in the long run the constant provocation 
and the denial of protection proved too much for them. 
The battle has now been joined in earnest, and rival 
gunmen and bombers prove themselves well matched 
in the savagery with which they scatter death and 
destruction amongst civilians of an opposite party. 
Nominal authority to deal with the situation rests with 
the Northern Parliament, but the transfer of control has 
not divested the British Government of its responsi- 
bilities. To have permitted the transfer when it was 
common knowledge that everything was in train to 
precipitate a disastrous explosion must be regarded, 
on the most charitable view, as a hideous mistake. 
The terms of the secret circular left no doubt that the 
Northern Executive, under the guise of maintaining 
law and order, was planning to dominate its political 
opponents by an overwhelming muster of military force. 
Downing Street, by its failure to repudiate the notorious 
circular, has aggravated a very critical situation. One 
need not assume that Mr. Lloyd George was cognisant 
of the schemes of the politicians who gave Colonel 
Wickham his instructions. But the Prime Minister 
displayed less than his usual shrewdness if he failed 
to foresee what use would be made of the weapon he 
was putting into the hands of the Northern Cabinet. 
Orangeism, official and unofficial, has always protested 
that it was no party to the truce, and that its main 
object is to destroy it. There is a growing suspicion 
amongst Sinn Feiners that the British Government, if 
a2 
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not directly conniving at the efforts of Ulster Unionists 
to break the pact, are permitting a situation to develop 
in Belfast which they are well aware will make an Irish 
settlement impossible. The suspicion is, no doubt, 
baseless, but it can be eliminated only by prompt and 


drastic action. 
* * * 


Po.iTicaL CORRESPONDENT writes :—What was said in this 
column at the close of the session as to the position of 
Ministers continues to hold good—on Ireland they are 

safe, on everything else insecure. Apart from the Diehards, 
nobody wants to force a dissolution on Ireland, at any rate 
till the issue to be decided can be more clearly defined than is 
yet possible. Indeed, I doubt whether even on a clear issue— 
for instance, the refusal of Ulster to come to terms, or the 
rejection by the Lords of the next Home Rule Bill—much 
eagerness would be shown by the Government to invite a popular 
vote. For, clear though the issue might be, the decision would 
probably be obscured by a score of other factors. As things 
look at present, the odds are that the country, accepting the 
need for an Irish settlement as a chose jugée, on which virtually 
all parties professed to be at one, would proceed to vote on 
other matters for which the wirepullers had neglected to prepare. 
* * * 


From the standpoint of those on whose support the War 
Minister puts a somewhat inflated value—I mean the Tory 
election agents—this would be a catastrophe. Yet how could 
it be avoided ? In other words, how could the constituencies, 
together with some twelve hundred candidates, be expected, 
on something about which all were agreed, to carry on a sham 
fight merely to persuade Ulster (1) that she was wrong, but (2) 
that whatever happened she need. have no fear of being coerced 
into doing right ? Obviously, it would be impossible in such 
circumstances, even in the forty Diehard constituencies, to 
prevent other issues from creeping in, such, for example, as the 
unhung Kaiser, anti-waste, the growth of tariffs, unemployment, 
the housing shortage, even the continuance of the Coalition 
itself—all matters trenching on ground barely half-salted 
by the Government’s propagandists. In the idiom of Sir L. 
Worthington Evans, this would be a veritable rag-bag of an 
election, and could only result in a mix-up in which many other 
jobs, in addition to those of the agents, might be imperilled. 

* * * 

Whether the Prime Minister will ponder those considerations 
scarcely requires to be discussed. Personally, I have no doubt 
he will, and yet, should events force the pace, he might find 
himself helpless. I am told that he foresees no advantage to 
the Irish situation in an immediate dissolution, which, if it comes 
at all, will be designed rather as a means of remodelling the 
Coalition than as a move against Ulster. Meanwhile, he is 
under pledges to his Unionist colleagues not to dissolve before 
giving the promised Second Chamber Bill an airing. Thus it 
is fairly conceivable that the life of this Parliament may be 
spun out for another session, during which the Commons will be 
hard at work on a new Irish Bill and the Lords concurrently 
on a scheme of self-restoration. Here may be discerned the 
dim foreshadowings of a deal between Ministers and the Lords, 
probably already tested in the mutual log-rollings by which 
the Cabinet is held together. 

* * * 

So far as the Lords are concerned, the fears expressed on the 
Government side of a possible hold-up are not convincing. A 
year ago Lord Salisbury and Lord Midleton combined forces 
to destroy the now discredited Partition Act, but where one was 
willing to wound the other invariably hesitated to strike, with 
the consequence that the Bill, though it might have been killed 
again and again, went through without vital amendment. Now 
that Lord Midleton has parted company with Lord Salisbury, 
the latter, supposing him to have the will, is probably without 
sufficient backing to enable him to wreck any new scheme. 
I am assuming, of course, that Lord Carson stands aside. 

* * * 


Possibly the Prime Minister is forming his plans on a different 
assumption. Anyhow, I understand that he expects trouble 
with the Lords in the event of an Irish Bill getting as far as 
that House in the course of next session, and that he thinks 
then may be the moment for an appeal to the country. If this 
is indeed to be the plan—and it has been reflected from the 
Downing Street mirrors—I can only hope that it may mature 
about the same time that its author is preparing to repeal the 
Parliament Act. 





THE NEXT WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE 


HE Washington Conference has passed through 
its first phase. The atmosphere of glowing and 
generous enthusiasm which Mr. Hughes suc- 

ceeded in creating on the opening day is very far as 
yet from having been dissipated, but now that the 
process of examining details is well under way, the 
difficulties are becoming more apparent, and the spirit 
of the professional bargainer—for that is what every 
diplomat tends to be—has made its inevitable appear- 
ance. We hear less now in the Press messages of 
sacrifices than of demands, and every day seems to 
reveal some fresh point which, as the current euphemism 
goes, “will require very careful consideration and 
adjustment.” It is unfortunate, of course, that any- 
one in Washington should consider it necessary to be 
“careful,” in the self-regarding sense in which the 
word is used in this familiar phrase. For the spirit of 
Mr. Hughes’ original proposals was quite the opposite. 
The vision which he gave us—and which, whatever 
may come of it, we shall none of us ever quite forget— 
was perhaps not very much more than a glimpse, but 
it was a glimpse of a world in which it might not be 
necessary for anyone to be very careful—in the matter 
of armaments. Proportions had to be named for the 
sake of definition, and also in order to provide for a 
transition period in which the world might become 
accustomed to a very new conception, but one felt 
that if the plan as a whole could be realised, in the spirit 
as well as in the letter, the figures themselves would 
matter very little. For the underlying assumption 
of any such arrangement—an assumption, indeed, 
without which the whole thing becomes nonsense—is 
that America, Great Britain and Japan intend in future 
to settle their differences otherwise than by war. If 
we do not mean that, absolutely and unfeignedly, if 
we dream of using our warships in future even as moral 
arguments held in reserve, then we are fools to tie our 
own hands with any arrangement at all. But if we 
do mean it, then we need not trouble very much 
whether our navy is equal to, or a little larger, or a 
little smaller than those of America and Japan. For 
purposes of attack, i.c., for a naval war on the other 
side of the Atlantic or in the Pacific, our strength will 
in any case be inadequate; while for purposes of 
defence we might very safely and contentedly accept 
a certain measure of inferiority. 

We do not suggest that our delegates in Washington 
should make any such offer. What we do suggest 1s 
that precise calculations and “ careful adjustments ” 
are unnecessary and out of place, except on the assump- 
tion that we ought to be prepared for war at any 
moment. But on that assumption ought we not 
certainly to insist on completing our four new “ Hoods’ 
—the finest warships in the world? That is the logic 
of the position. The formal limitation of armaments 
is the reductio ad absurdum of war, as between the 
agreeing parties. Nations are capable of doing very 
foolish and very illogical things, but that they should 
ever contemplate war on the basis of strictly rationed 
armaments is surely unthinkable. In short, the real 
meaning of the proposed “ limitation” is that we are 
not going to fight, and it might save our representatives 
in Washington a good deal of time and trouble if they 
recognised that corollary at once and frankly acted upon 
it in the course of the present discussions about details. 
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The bargaining process cannot, of course, be altogether 
eliminated, even though it should lead in the end to 
a general acceptance of the original scheme, practically 
as it stands, but the process may be eased and hastened 
if we agree to regard no point as “ vital,” and recognise 
that, if the scheme as a whole is adopted, there is no 
detail upon which we may not quite safely make 
concessions. 

It would not be fair, of course, to blame our experts 
for being careful, so long as they do not push their 
carefulness too far. It is their business to examine 
the whole question from a technical point of view and 
to consider the precise practical effect of each proposal ; 
the broader issues of policy lie in the hands of others. 
Moreover, there is no need, we believe, to fear the 
influence of any “ militaristic’’ spirit in our naval 
advisers. There is a striking, and perhaps a funda- 
mental, difference between armies and navies in this 
respect. Every army is infected, more or less widely, 
with what we call “ militarism,” but in most navies— 
the German navy before the war may have been an 
exception—there is no corresponding spirit. The 
British Navy, for all its great supremacy, has always 
been pacifist in tone. It was splendidly ready to 
fight, but it never wanted to fight. It was able to 
foresee, perhaps, something of what modern sea-warfare 
would be like, and it no more burned to try the experi- 
ment than soldiers on leave from France in 1916 burned 
to return to the trenches. There is thus in the Navy 
no dangerous tradition to be combated—it lacks a 
Sir Henry Wilson; and it may be pretty safely assumed, 
we believe, that Mr. Balfour’s naval. colleagues, from 
Lord Beatty downwards, are as anxious as he, or any 
other civilian, to save the Navy from ever having 
again to fire a torpedo or a 16-inch gun. The technical 
discussions, therefore, that are now going on need not, 
and should not, be at all detrimental to the success 
of the Hughes proposals. Enthusiasm may be damped 
for the moment, because to the idealist details are 
always damping, but there is no reason at all as yet 
to suppose that the spirit which was aroused on 
November 12th will not be preserved intact, and em- 
bodied within a few weeks in a definite agreement 
between the three naval Powers. 

The attitude of France is a much more serious danger. 
She is reported to have advanced naval claims which 
might be sufficient to wreck the prospects of any agree- 
ment, and M. Briand’s half-hearted démenti only 
confirms the substance of the report. In particular 
France demands the right to build warships during 
the period of the proposed naval holiday. This demand 
is so unexpected and so out of keeping either with her 
needs or with anything that has hitherto been projected 
or discussed in Paris, that its seriousness might, on 
the face of it, be doubted. But unfortunately there is 
only too much reason to believe that the French Govern- 
ment regards with serious disfavour any prospect of 
an Anglo-American understanding, and might even be 
willing, bankrupt as it almost is, to incur considerable 
expenditure to prevent it. It is impossible, therefore, 
to be sure that these new claims are as frivolous as 
they appear. They may be a merely momentary 
expression of French resentment at having been kept 
temporarily out of the limelight in Washington. But, 
on the other hand, it is possible that they will be seri- 
ously pressed. We cannot discuss the question fully 
at this moment ; all we need say here is that we hope 
French naval ambitions will not be regarded too gravely 
or tragically in Washington. The French are not a 


sea-faring people, and we need none of us—as we 
learned in the late war—count too meticulously the 
number of their Dreadnoughts or even of their sub- 
marines. If they seek to wreck the Hughes scheme 
there will have to be some very plain speaking. 

But, apart from the naval question, what is becoming 
clearer every day in Washington is that the Conference 
will not have succeeded unless it reproduces itself. 
Its promise is illimitable. It has already shown that 
international problems may be dealt with by new 
methods and in a new spirit—in brief, that international 
co-operation is not a hopelessly remote ideal. The 
Lord Chancellor suggested on Wednesday in an address 
delivered to the Aldwych Club that “ from the point 
of view of historical perspective this was perhaps the 
greatest moment in the history of the world.”” Who will 
dare to say that that is the language of exaggeration ? 
There are occasions when the pessimist and the cynic 
are the most foolish and deceived of men, and we 
believe that the present is such an occasion. We 
were inclined ourselves—as our readers know—to 
be pessimistic about the Conference before it opened, 
but when it opened something happened, and the 
day of its opening became at once and obviously 
a landmark in history. It has proved to be a Con- 
ference of a kind that has never taken place before. 
It may still achieve little that is immediately measurable, 
but it has opened a new vista. It holds the promise of 
a new League of Nations that might be really a league 
of nations instead of merely a league of some nations, 
and that would not be handicapped by association 
with any such transient instrument as the Treaty of 
Versailles. No such league is yet in prospect as a 
definite and permanent piece of organisation; that 
will come later, perhaps much later ; but its beginnings 
may be discerned by those who have eyes to see what 
has been happening in Washington. 


We would earnestly suggest, however, that 
what is immediately important is that the 
Washington Conference, irrespective of what it 


may actually achieve before it breaks up, should 


arrange for another meeting, preferably in 
Washington again. We are not  wholehearted 
admirers of the New World, but in this matter 


of the reorganisation of international relations the 
New World has overwhelming advantages. It has no 
traditions and no commitments, and it has an atmo- 
sphere which tends to neutralise the evil traditions of 
the Old World. Things can be said and done in 
Washington which would be impossible in Paris and 
very difficult in London. We ought to send our states- 
men, and especially our Foreign Secretaries, on a 
pilgrimage to Washington every year, until they have 
learned how to sweep away the cobwebs of European 
diplomacy. Then, but not till then, will it be possible 
to hold a successful Conference of the World on this 
side of the Atlantic. The question is, will America 
thus extend her hospitality, and above all will she 
recognise that conferences of the “ Allied and Associ- 
ated Powers ” can never achieve what might be achieved 
by greater and therefore more authoritative gatherings ? 
We must meet again, but Germany and Russia must 
not be left out. The larger the Conference the less 
chance the wreckers will have. No doubt the world 
has to move slowly in these matters, but a beginning 
has been made, and there are real grounds for believing 
that it will lead eventually to very much greater things 
than the organisers of the present Conference can 
reasonably have hoped for. 
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DESPERATE REMEDIES 


ILL Germany pay? Can Germany pay? 

How can Germany be made to pay? The 

year 1921 closes with the same wearisome 

questions with which it opened, the same 
with which the year 1920 opened and closed. And we 
are no nearer to an answer. Confusion, doubts and 
despair have multiplied; we are more than ever at 
cross-purposes. Events of the last week—M. Briand’s 
speech at Washington, the inquiries of the Reparations 
Commission in Berlin, Herr Stinnes’ visit to London, 
Dr. Wirth’s gloomy explanations to the Taxation Com- 
mittee of the Reichstag—have but given us new 
glimpses of the old problem. That problem is not how 
to make Germany pay, but how to bring France back 
to sanity. For France still insists on presenting the 
world with the awful and ironic spectacle of a Pro- 
metheus, bound with chains of her own forging to a 
rock of her own choosing, gnawing at her own vitals 
amid the mingled amazement and sympathy of her 
friends. 

It is incredible how French intransigence persists. 
We do not refer somuch to the intransigence which is born 
of fear and issues in demands for guaranteeing security 
by military domination; that at least we can under- 
stand, however deplorably mistaken we may think it. 
But what baffles us is the clinging to the old illusion 
of a France fed by a perpetual stream of German gold. 
The painful experiences of the past eighteen months, 
the present condition of Europe, the impending crash 
in Germany, have no other effect on leaders of French 
public opinion than to lend new truculence to their 
old cries. Reputable publicists in Paris at this moment 
are pointing to the roaring prosperity of German in- 
dustries, reproaching the German Government for its 
failure to impose heavier taxation, debating whether 
it is the Government or the captains of industry who 
have deliberately sabotaged the mark in order to 
sabotage the Treaty of Versailles. They remind 
Germany how disagreeable is the situation of Turkey, 
with a foreign commission installed in her capital to 
control her public debt. They talk of default being 
followed by an Allied occupation of the Ruhr, with 
possible consequences such as civil war and the break- 
up of the Reich. Plus ¢a change, plus c'est la méme 
chose. We are well aware, of course, that there is a 
large and a growing number of Frenchmen who 
protest against this folly, who have tried to make their 
countrymen see the significance of the Loucheur- 
Rathenau agreement made at Wiesbaden, the import- 
ance of conciliating Germany, the necessity of a 
Kuropean policy. But their warnings and pleadings 
are still drowned in the uproar of the Diehards, and 
the French nation continues to be fed on wind. 

For the sorry plight in which France stands to-day 
no small blame rests on the British Government and 
the short-sighted sentimentalists of the Entente in 
this country. The vast mass of intelligent people 
here have long abandoned illusions about Germany’s 
capacity to pay a swollen reparations bill—or, at any 
rate, about the desirability of forcing her to pay it. 
We imagine that even Mr. Lloyd George is cured of 
his earlier hallucinations on the subject. He certainly 
knows that the French policy on a great many points 
is, and has been ever since the Armistice, a disaster 
for Europe. And yet we have had no counter policy 
of our own. Mr. Lloyd George has treated a stupefied 
world to a series of stunts. When he has annoyed the 
French, by opposing them, he has sometimes been 
right—as in Upper Silesia—and sometimes wrong— 
as in the Near East. But on the central question of 
reparations he has been consistently wrong by his 
almost invariable support of the French demands. 
Whenever there is a sign of difference in the Entente, 
we are appealed to in the name of the sufferings of 





France, the guilt of Germany and our own feelings 
of loyalty. We doubt whether history offers any more 
glaring example of disloyal loyalty than our behaviour 
towards France for the last two years. We have lost 
all belief in the ery of “‘ make Germany pay,” and yet 
we have gone on keeping up the pretence for the sake 
of France. We have made a show of reasoning with 
France at one or another of the Supreme Council 
meetings, but we have ended by agreeing with her. 
We grumbled at her “ Sanctions ” scheme last summer, 
but we ended by supporting it and making fools of 
ourselves by words as well as actions. We might, if 
we had had the generosity to cancel the French debt 
and the courage to insist on a reasonable attitude to 
Germany, have restored France to health, and made 
the Entente a beneficent instrument—r, better still, 
buried it decently in a real League of Nations. _ Instead, 
we have, by a foolish indulgence, confirmed France in 
her mischievous courses, and left her in a state of 
angry and dangerous embarrassment. 

The embarrassment of France is no mere figure of 
speech. It is a literal fact, which can be seen by a 
glance at her public finances. The National Debt is 
enormous. The expenditure for the current year will 
far exceed the estimated revenue; it is likely, in fact, 
to leave a deficit of some £350,000,000. The Budget 
can only be made to balance, as Mr. Emil Davies 
pointed out in a recent article in the Daily News, by 
a subterfuge; huge figures representing pensions, 
interest on loans and reconstruction payments, are 
charged to the non-existent German reparations. 
Besides her loss of man-power and the enormous 
material damage in the invaded departments, France 
is poorer by the sale of most of her foreign investments. 
Taxation, which sits heavily enough on the poor, 
passes lightly over the rich. Even when we have made 
all allowance for the great proportion of revenue which 
is produced by indirect taxes, there is still matter for 
astonishment in the yield of the income tax—£32,000,000 
as against our £390,000,000. And there is matter for 
still greater astonishment in the fact that there are 
persons in France anxious to abolish the income tax 
altogether. Of the proceeds of the taxes at the present 
time more than half goes to pay interest on the 
steadily growing debt—and a still greater proportion 
would go the same way if any payment were to be 
made (so far none has been made) on what is owing 
to America and to this country. It is, indeed, a des- 
perate situation for the French people, and it calls for 
heroic remedies. But the old nostrum which is still 
being cried up will effect no cure; it will continue to 
aggravate the disease. 

What hope, then, is there of averting the crash which 
threatens presently to involve us all? The difficulties 
with which the German Government is struggling are 
explained by Professor Shiicking on another page In 
this issue. But suppose it can, by a supreme effort, 
produce the five hundred million gold marks due on 
January 15th. What is to follow? There is no doubt 
that there ought to be a moratorium; it is the only 
alternative to a complete collapse. French intransi- 
gence, of course, is already up in arms at the suggestion. 
But we believe that we have come at last to the point 
where daydreams will have to give place to hard facts. 
For the issue is no longer in the hands of an abstraction 
called Germany. Herr Stinnes and his fellow magnates 
now dominate the stage. If France insists on her 
payments, it is these men with whom she will have to 
reckon. France, we think, knows it, and she is obviously 
uncomfortable and perplexed about it. A great many 
others also are uncomfortable about the activities of 
the new plutocracy in Germany, and of Herr Stinnes in 
particular. In so far as these activities mean the 
resuscitation of industry not only in Germany but in 
other countries, they may be applauded. We have 
no reason to quarrel with revivals in central Europe 
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or with large Anglo-German schemes of development 
in Russia. We can see the necessity, in the present 
circumstances, of the German Government looking to 
the great industrials to secure the long term credits that 
it so urgently needs. But this new power is a peril. 
it is a peril to the German State and the German people, 
as they have already seen. It may easily become a peril 
to Europe. Herr Stinnes and his friends are not 
innocent democrats; at heart they are not, for the 
most part, even Republicans, though it may suit them 
for the time being to leave the Republic alone, as it 
may suit them to support peace. But the recent 

litical crisis in Berlin, and the demand put forward 
the other day for “‘ denationalisation ’’ are omens which 
show clearly enough the trend of “ Big Business” in 
the new Germany. Probably Herr Stinnes would have 
been powerful—and perhaps dangerous—in any case, 
but there is no doubt that the insane conduct of the 
Entente has greatly enhanced his power and his danger. 
And the more France insists upon pressure on Germany, 
the more will she weaken the democratic elements, from 
whom she has most to hope, and consolidate, directly 
and indirectly, the influence of those from whom she 
has most to fear. France has put herself, little as she 
appears to realise it, in the position of “ working for 
the King of Prussia.” 

A moratorium, then, there will have to be, if the 
German industrial magnates demand it, as we under- 
stand they do. We do not imagine that France is 
prepared to face the bankruptcy of Germany, and she 
is certainly not going to drag us into an occupation 
of the Ruhr. A moratorium will seem to some a 
desperate remedy; to others of us who want the 
Treaty of Versailles revised, it will seem but a slight 
thing. But it is a good deal easier to make a bad 
treaty than to unmake it, and, if we can suspend for 
a time the operation of some of its worst clauses, we 
may achieve something of real importance. The 
French may recover their sanity while the Germans 
restore their finances, and the end of the moratorium 
may be the beginning of a new Europe. 


ORIGINS OF THE MALABAR 
REBELLION 


[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


N the tract of country—about 2,000 square miles in 
I area—which is the scene of the Malabar rebellion, 
Moplahs and Hindus are about equal in number. 
Most of the land is the property of a few big Hindu 
landlords, and, though there are minor Hindu and Moplah 
landowners, the bulk of the people of both communities 
consists of small farmers, agricultural labourers and (on the 
coast) fishermen. The country, though fertile in the 
valleys, is broken and jungly. Its many small towns and 
villages are predominantly Moplah; the Hindus, for the 
most part, live, not in villages, but in scattered farms and 
cottages among the fields. 

It is almost true to say that the Hindus, as such, no 
longer enjoy any corporate life. Their religion admits fully 
into its fold only the higher castes, and even among these 
public worship, except on big occasions, is nowadays left 
mostly to women. You will nowhere see a new temple in 
this part of Malabar, and many of the old temples are in 
bad repair or in ruins. Islam, on the other hand, has been 
growing steadily in numbers and influence. It makes its 
recruits from among the lower Hindu castes, offering a 
measure of independence to a class which, in Hinduism, 
enjoys neither dignity nor comfort. There is scarcely a 
hill in South Malabar from which you cannot see the gables 
of a mosque; not a village in which you do not hear the calls 
to prayer. New mosques are constantly being built, and 
all are thronged on Fridays—not with women, but with men, 


old and young, who repeat the li‘urgy of Islam none the 
less devoutly for their ignorance of its meaning. 

Up to 150 years ago the middle-class Hindu was a virile 
type. The Nayars formed the militia of the Hindu rajas. 
They were practised swordsmen, with a taste for fighting 
and sport. Organised in local levies and inspired with a 
strong sense of corporate loyalty, they also followed a family 
system which left the young men free from domestic ties and 
financial necessities. To-day the Nayar is fond of describing 
himself as “emasculated,” and he attributes his decadence 
to the Arms Act imposed by the British. On the whole, the 
epithet is not inappropriate, but his degeneration is due 
less to restrictions on his use of sword and gun than to his 
facile adaptation to a life of peace and the practical mono 
poly of the professions and of Government service, which- 
he has achieved under the shelter of our rule and by the 
ladder of our educational system. While the Nayars have 
Westernised and domesticated themselves, the Moplahs have 
preserved their habits and the traditional indifference of 
Mohammedans towards education. While the majority of 
Nayars are literate in English, there is scarcely a Moplah in 
this region who knows any English at all. The Moplahs, 
moreover, exhibit a strong Puritan strain in their religion. 
Isolated, geographically and by their ignorance of Hindustani, 
from other Indian Mohammedans, they outdo them in the 
narrowness and fervour of their creed. They are, for 
instance, strict teetotallers in practice as well as theory, 
and their destruction of liquor shops in the present rebellion 
is the expression of a genuine and passionate intolerance. 

This description will suffice to show what fruitful ground 
the Moplah community offers for the seeds of fanaticism. 
Robust, downright, adventurous and quarrelsome, the 
Moplah regards his Hindu neighbours with mingled jealousy 
and contempt—whether they be the great landowners to 
whom he is expected to pay homage as well as rent, or the 
middle classes (pleaders, land-agents, Government servants), 
which batten on his ignorance and litigious perversity. 
Ballads and recitals keep alive the memory of the great days 
of Tippoo, who scourged the Malabar rajas and landlords 
with the terrors of Islam, and of the “ martyrs,” who have 
since from time to time perished in conflict with the infidel. 

But these conditions have existed for generations. For 
a century there have been occasional risings of the Moplahs 
against the Hindus, and each has ended, after the massacre 
of a few Brahman landlords and other Hindus, and the 
desecration of a few temples, in a hopeless stand against the 
forces of Government. In the present insurrection there 
are three new features of the highest significance. The first 
is the extent of the rising. The number of the rebels is a 
hundred times greater than on any previous occasion, the 
area affected is vastly wider, and the simultaneous outbreak 
of violence in various parts of this area would be enough, 
even if there were no direct proofs, to indicate a network of 
preparation and organisation. Secondly, this rising is the 
first directed, primarily, against Europeans and the Govern- 
ment. Though hundreds—perhaps thousands—of Hindus 
have been the victims of savage fanaticism, the conflict 
began, and continues, as a deliberate attempt to annihilate 
Europeans and overthrow the British dominion. The lives 
and property of many defenceless Hindu landlords have 
been spared. At Tirur, in the period (August 2Ist-25th) 
when the rebels held the town and the railway, their leaders 
forbade the looting of the captured goods trains, and 
actually compelled some of their followers to return what 
they had taken, because they were making war, not on their 
countrymen, but on the British. Contrast with this the 
general destruction of Government buildings and records, 
the railway, and the rubber plantations, and the murder of 
the solitary Englishmen who fell into the hands of the rebels. 
Even the outrages now being perpetrated on Hindus by the 
followers of Variankunnath Kunhammad Haji are explained 
as reprisals for aid given to the troops. The third new 
feature is the complicity of a number of Hindus. Among 
the captured rebels are half-a-dozen. Nayars and one 
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Nambutiri (Brahman). All of them were members of the 
Non-Co-operation-Khilafat movement. 

Now the recent history of the Khilafat agitation in 
Malabar is as follows. In April, 1920, there was held at 
Manjeri (in the heart of the Moplah country) a “ Congress 
Conference,” which was, in effect, a declaration of war 
against the Government. In spite of the eloquence of 
Mrs. Besant—a vigorous opponent of Gandhi’s move- 
ment—the Khilafat firebrands had matters all their 
own way. A Malayalam leaflet was distributed, which 
reminded Moplahs of the Prophet’s injunctions that all the 
holy places (including Jerusalem and places in Mesopotamia) 
should remain under the Khalifa; that the “island of 
Arabia,” including Palestine and Mesopotamia, should be 
freed from foreign influence; and that the independence of 
the Khalifa should be preserved. The pamphlet did not 
contain the usual formula of “‘ non-violence.” The meeting 
was organised and attended by the leading exponents of 
Gandhi-ism in the Madras Presidency. From this date a 
persistent Non-Co-operation campaign began. Khilafat 
meetings were held at night in the mosques, and arbitration 
courts were set up to supplant the civil jurisdiction of 
Government. 

In August, 1920, Gandhi and Shaukat Ali toured the 
coast and addressed an enormous crowd on the Calicut 
beach. Khilafat activities redoubled. Seditious literature 
was distributed, and Khilafat associations were established 
in every quarter. A boycott was declared against the 
Moplahs, who announced their intention of standing at the 
first Reforms election. 

In the beginning of February, 1921, the District Magistrate 
ordered two Hindus and Variankunnath Kunhammad 
Haji (now the rebel “‘ Raja” and commander-in-chief) to 
refrain from addressing meetings in the fanatical zone. To 
denounce this order it was proposed to hold a meeting at 
Calicut a week later. This meeting was to be addressed by 
Yakub Hassan, a Madrasi disciple of Gandhi, and the Ali 
brothers. Thousands of Moplahs flocked into Calicut from 
South Malabar to attend the meeting. Feeling ran high ; 
the District Magistrate prohibited the meeting ; the troops 
were called out, and a riot was narrowly averted. When 
Yakub Hassan and his friends announced their intention of 
disobeying the order, the District Magistrate, acting under 
the preventive sections of the Criminal Procedure Code, 
required them to furnish security for their compliance. 
They refused, and were duly committed to jail. They were 
released from jail on August 16th; four days later the 
rebellion broke out. By this time the Khilafat organisation 
was elaborated. Hundreds of young men had been enrolled 
as “volunteers,” pledged to give their lives for the Khalifa; 
they wore a sort of uniform, and on occasion carried a special 
kind of dagger. ‘* War knives ’—prohibited by a statute 
dating from the earlier risings—were secretly manufactured 
in large numbers. Preparations were made to assist the 
Amir of Afghanistan in his expected invasion of India. 
During the month of Ramzan, when Moplah passions are 
easily inflamed, a large armed body, led by Ali Mussaliyar, 
illegally assembled for prayers at the tomb of the Moplahs 
who fell in the rebellion of 1894 at Tirurangadi. In July 
last an immense Khilafat meeting at Ponnani was the 
occasion of great disorder, and at the end of that month 
thousands of Moplahs, summoned to Pukkottur by a 
Khilafat agitator to serve his own ends in a quarrel with a 
Hindu landlord, paralysed the authority of Government in 
the neighbourhood till the battle of August 25th, in which 
four hundred of them fell. 

The most prominent rebels, besides Variankunnath 
Kunhammad Haji, have been Ali Mussaliyar, Kunhi Kadir 
and Kunhi Koya Tangal. All of these are intimately 
connected with the Khilafat agitation. Kunhi Kadir 
(condemned to death by the Special Tribunal) was secretary 
of the Khilafat Committee at Tanur. On the morning of 
August 20th he led an army to annihilate the troops and 
officials at Tirurangadi, where he was captured, clad in 





“Gandhi” clothes and marching with a banner, which 
exhorted the faithful to do battle for the Khalifa. Kunhi 
Koya Tangal—who has died in jail—was President of the 
Malappuram Khilafat Committee. He was responsible for 
some sensational “conversions,” and pronounced the 
benediction on the rebels who went into action at Pukkottur. 
Ali Mussaliyar (condemned to death) was the Secretary of 
the Tirurangadi Khilafat Committee, and wielded enormous 
influence till his career ended with his capitulation on 
August 30th. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that the rebellion is 
the fruit of a Khilafat conspiracy, begotten in April, 1920, 
and fostered for sixteen months by fanatics, to whose crude 
intelligence the violent language of Mr. Gandhi and his 
Mohammedan colleagues was meaningless, except as the 
prelude to violent deeds. It is difficult for critics of the 
Indian Government to point to anything that it or its 
servants could have done to prevent the rebellion. It was 
unfortunate that the Malabar garrisons were cut down in 
1920 to fit the Procrustean programme of Army economy. 
These garrisons were a trifling handful of men, but to the 
ignorant Moplah the deserted barracks at Malappuram were 
afresh proof of the decay of Government authority. Had 
a large army of occupation been drafted to Malabar in 
anticipation of trouble, it might have kept the insurrection 
within bounds, though it could not have prevented it, but 
its despatch would have raised such a storm in the new 
Councils and outside as the young diarchic administration 
might well hesitate to provoke. 

One thing, and one thing alone, could have preserved the 
peace and prosperity of Malabar—a prompt and reasonable 
settlement with Turkey. Those whose policy, or lack of it, 
has thwarted that end, may shudder at the fantastic bigotry 
of a community which expresses its resentment in thc 
Moplah manner. Even if they can now learn to profit by 
the knowledge that some millions of our fellow-subjects lack 
the refinement and restraint of Europe, their enlightenment 
comes too late to absolve them from responsibility for the 
agonies of Malabar. 


THE DENATIONALISATION 
PUTSCH 


Bres.avu, November 21st. 


HE German Government wants money. It has got 
I to pay 500 millions of gold marks on January 15th 
and 250-275 millions on February 15th, 1922. 
Where are they to come from? The parties that compose 
the present coalition are determined to take every possible 
step to procure the money. They are unanimously of the 
opinion that the country must go in this matter to the 
utmost limits of its capacity in order not to lose the 
sympathies of those people abroad from whom it expects 
a recognition of the principle ultra posse nemo tenetu. 
The greater part of the German population, it is true, 
is reduced to the most pitiable circumstances by that 
most senseless and most cruel form of taxation which 
consists in the falling of the rate of exchange. Everybody 
who from patriotic impulses during the war invested in 
war loans—and their name is legion—has practically lost 
his money. Still, there are the so-called Goldwerte 
concrete forms of wealth. The State should take a share 
of them; but the question of how to get at them is rather 
difficult. Is the State to declare itself owner of the fourth 
part of every industrial or agrarian property, as has becn 
proposed ? That would be comparatively easy ; but what 
next? Is the share of the State to be sold? That would 
in many cases undoubtedly ruin the proprietor. — Shall 
the State keep it? That would mean its partaking in 
the management and require an army of officials. Never- 
theless, some capital levy of this kind is thought by many 
people to be the only way out of our difficulties in the 
long run. Others hold that the State should only touch 
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the net proceeds of industry and commerce, and, as to the 
land, should have a mortgage on every property and be 
paid annual rents according to the varying price of 
agrarian products. But this method, too, would involve 
gigantic difficulties. Moreover, the State would not get 
ready money by it for January 15th, 1922. 

That is why Chancellor Wirth, at the beginning of last 
September, applied to the Reichsverband—the association 
of the leaders of industry—for help, they being the only 
people who still have private credit abroad. The idea 
seems to have been this: the industrial producers and 
the agrarians should form an association in order to 
guarantee a loan to be raised abroad. It would have to 
pay the interest and sinking fund, while the Reich, on 
the other hand, would issue promissory notes to it in 
paper marks. These the industrialists would be able to 
get rid of by paying their taxes with them up to a certain 
amount. This plan would not, of course, make it possible 
to excuse the owners of Goldwerte from further sacrifices, 
since the pecuniary needs of the State would remain the 
same as before. While it was still under discussion, 
however, and the Press was already hailing the great 
entrepreneurs as the saviours of the State, the latter 
suddenly and quite unexpectedly showed their true face. 
It is well known how powerful German industry had become 
during the war, and how closely allied it was with the 
army headquarters. This, indeed, is one of the saddest 
chapters of German history. During the Revolution and 
afterwards the great industrialists learned to lie low, 
especially while the Damocles’ sword of nationalisation 
was hanging above them. Now, they evidently thought 
that the moment had come to win back some lost ground. 
They declared themselves ready to assist the State, but 
not if it was to remain the present sieve of the Danaids, 
through which the money seemed to pour out as fast as 
it poured in. The whole financial administration, they 
urged, must be reformed, because it tended to undermine 
not only public but also private credit. Posts and railways 
ought to be denationalised, not only the Reich but also 
industry, commerce, agriculture, and the Trade Unions 
having a share in them. The institution of small holdings 
on a large scale should accompany the reconstruction. 
The railways especially were to be turned in this way 
into a paying business, which would be a valuable object 
of credit for foreign loans, 

Now, it is true that posts and railways are costing the 
State more than 10 milliards of paper marks at present, 
and there is general discontent with these services amongst 
the German public because of the frequent increases of 
charges and fares. A great many people still protest 
against the eight hours’ day and hold it responsible for 
all inconveniences they are suffering. Of this discontent 
the new proposal evidently tried to make use. It 
emphasised the fact, it is true, that the eight hours’ day 
was to be respected, but at the same time it suggested 
that certain exceptions to it might be considered. 

For a short time the public seemed to be dumbfounded, 
because of the absolute unexpectedness of the thing. Only 
a fortnight earlier the “‘ experts’ council” at the Reichs- 
Verkehrs-Ministerium, where the representatives of industry 
preponderate, had solemnly and without opposition rejected 
the idea of denationalisation. Evidently some very 
powerful influence had quite suddenly got the upper hand. 
Herr Stinnes! The simple fact was that the tables had 
been turned on the Government. Instead of taking the 
property of the private owners, the private owners 
threatened to take the property of the State. But the 
critics soon found their feet again. It is undoubtedly 


true that since the Revolution there has always been a 
more or less serious deficit in the working of the railways. 
But what are the reasons for it? The personnel—one 
cannot deny it—has been increased by about 30 per cent. 
A kind of veiled unemployment relief is to be found here 
as elsewhere. 


The wages have been raised elevenfold, 


the salaries eightfold, but the price of coal has increased 
twenty-fivefold, bar-iron thirtyfold, engines seventeenfold ; 
whereas the fares in those classes that are frequented 
most by the public—viz., the third and fourth—have 
only been raised seven-and-a-half-fold, and the goods rates 
the same. The benefit of the deficit has thus gone to a 
great extent to industry. Besides, the railways had been 
almost ruined during the war, and the Southern States 
had got great indemnities when their property passed 
into the ownership of the Reich. In these circumstances 
one cannot wonder that there is no profit to be made in 
this business at present. The tender care of the enire- 
preneurs for the public welfare, however, has its special 
reason. The railway is the last link that needs still to 
be added to the great chain of the “ vertical trust” which 
reaches from iron and coal to the finally completed products. 
The other links are in the hands of private industry already. 
The immediate result of railway denationalisation would 
be an enormous aggrandisement of trust power, the more 
dangerous in this case as the representatives of the trust 
are mostly the enemies of the Republican form of State. 
Their first step probably would be to increase the transport 
rates enormously. The consumer would suffer. 

The whole thing turned out a most interesting trial of 
strength between the entrepreneurs and the public. It 
was soon decided, It is curious and difficult to understand 
how captains of industry like these, great organisers and 
able business men, should have had so little understanding 
of public feeling and should have overrated their power 
to such an extent as in this case. It is reassuring, on the 
other hand, to see how strong the social idea is in the new 
German Republic. In a certain way the whole thing is 
to be compared to the Kapp-Putsch. It has led to a 
healthy reaction among the Socialist parties, whom it has 
brought nearer together. It has even revived the demand 
for nationalisation of the coal mines. The Liberal Press, 
too, has dropped the denationalisation idea altogether, 
the very Stinnes Press itself blowing a retreat. On the 
other hand, the affair has had the good effect of inducing 
people to consider what might be done in order to put 
the railways on their legs again; and the old proposal 
that industry should lend its credit to the State without 
any conditions has been revived. What it will lead to 
will soon become manifest. It is to be hoped that it will 
be the last stage on the road to a revision of the Treaty. 

Levin L, Scuiickine, 


THE RHODESIAN CAVE-MAN 


ISCOVERY after discovery has shown the 
falsity of the widespread idea that man 
stands in isolation from the Simian stock to 

which he is zoologically affiliated. “* Links” popularly 
supposed to be “ missing”’ are being gradually dis- 
covered ; the chain is becoming ever clearer. There 
is the “ ape-man” of Java, badly called “ the erect” ; 
there is the “ Piltdown skull,” perhaps belonging to 
a side-track genus divergent from Homo; there is the 
Heidelberg man—a rather shadowy creature, so scanty 
are the remains on which his reconstruction is based ; 
there are the men of Neanderthal, our predecessors 
rather than our ancestors—for they probably represent 
a collateral and now extinct species; and to-day there 
is the very interesting Rhodesian cave-man, whose 
skull has just been presented to the British Museum. 
We have no expert right to speak of this “ find,” but 
we have been favoured with excellent photographs 
now before us, and we may be allowed to indicate 
the general significance of the preliminary reports 
submitted by Dr. A. Smith Woodward and Sir Arthur 
Keith. 
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The skull came from Broken Hill mine in Northern 
Rhodesia, some 650 miles north of Bulawayo. It was 
found in a famous “ Bone Cave,” about 90 feet below 
ground level, along with numerous remains of elephant, 
lion, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, antelope and the like, 
besides sundry small animals—all living in Africa 
to-day. Whether the long cave was a hunters’ retreat, 
as seems highly probable, or some sort of dumping 
ground, remains uncertain. 

There seems no doubt that the Rhodesian skull is 
that of a man, and it has a cranial capacity far above 
the lower human limit. Seen from the side, the skull 
suggests that of a large ape, for there are beetling 
eye-brow ridges, which give a somewhat misleading 
accentuation of the low and retreating forehead. Seen 
from in front, the striking features are the large square 
eye-sockets and the broad flat strongly-built face. 
The palate is broad and beautifully domed, “ adapted 
to perfect speech.” The teeth are definitely human, 
but large and much worn, as if the owner had much 
hard food to eat. An interesting detail is that the 
dentition has evidently suffered much from rotting or 
* caries,” hitherto unknown in prehistoric skulls, and 
indicating that this primitive Rhodesian must have 
suffered badly from toothache. 

Along with the skull, which unfortunately lacked 
the lower jaw, there were found a shin bone and the 
two ends of a thigh bone, which indicate a man in stature 
and attitude very like ourselves. He was no sloucher. 
But it is not certain that these bones belong to the 
same individual or type as the skull. Dr. A. Smith 
Woodward's general view is that the Rhodesian skull 
is “‘indeed human, with reminiscences of an ape-like 
ancestor in its face.’ He believes that it is of later 
evolution than the Neanderthal man and of more recent 
geological date. “He is one of the multitude of 
extinct races yet to be unearthed, who completed 
their mental equipment before undergoing the change 
which we regard as refinement of the face.’ Of course, 
this must not be taken as much more than a careful 
anthropologist’s “ first impression.” 

Sir Arthur Keith, in his preliminary description of 
the Rhodesian skull, lays stress on its resemblance 
to the Gibraltar representative of the Neanderthal 
people. “In both there is the same massive ridge of 
bone crossing the forehead and overshadowing the 
capacious orbits; in both a widely-rooted nose fades 
into the rounded contour of the face ; in both the upper 
jaw has the same characteristic elongated form, with 
deeply-rooted teeth implanted in a similar manner.” 
But the Rhodesian face is more massive than the Gibral- 
tar one. The dimensions of the Rhodesian skull are 
intermediate between those of the Neanderthal men 
of France and those of modern Englishmen. There is 
nothing reminiscent of the ape in mouth, palate or 
teeth. Indeed, the only primitive or ape-like feature 
is in the great development of the eyebrow-ridges 
and in the high position of the temporal ridges of the 
skull, which are indicative of powerful muscles of masti- 
cation. Thus, Sir Arthur Keith’s general verdict, for 
the time being, is that the new skull belongs to an 
African representative of the Neanderthal people, 
hitherto known from Europe only. Furthermore, the 
Rhodesian was nearer to the Gibraltar than to the 
French breed of the Neanderthal people. In general, 
the two experts are in agreement. 

Every careful student is now well aware that there 
can be no question of affiliating man to any of the 
living monkeys or apes, but perhaps there is inadequate 


— 


realisation of the extraordinary way in which there has 
been what might be called a “ sifting-out process” in 
the pedigree of mankind. If we start with the ancient 
Primate stock, ancestral to monkeys, apes and men, 
there is divergence after divergence, and a shooting 
forward of what is, from our point of view, the main 
stem or “leader” of the genealogical tree. First, 
there was a separation off of the New World monkeys ; 
then of the Old World monkeys, with many twigs on 
each branch. Ages passed, and the main stem gave off 
the side branch of small apes; and by-and-by the 
large apes, like gorilla and orang, were also set apart. 
The main stem, continuing to push on, gave rise to 
more offshoots, what we venture to call “ tentative 
men ”’—the Javanese Pithecanthropus, the Piltdown 
Eoanthropus, and doubtless others. In all probability, 
these represent side-tracks, culs-de-sac, antecedent, but 
not ancestral, to us. Another and greater venture is 
expressed in the branch which led to the Neanderthal 
people, true men at last, for the arguments seem to us 
convincing which make Neanderthal man a separate 
species—another blind alley. For a time he was 
leading the race, a loose-limbed, slouching fellow, with 
beetling eyebrow-ridges, but a man with ideas of his 
own and not unprogressive. The Rhodesian discovery 
strengthens the suggestion that he may have come 
from Africa to begin with, but there is a big gap 
between Gibraltar and North Rhodesia. Anyhow, 
while Neanderthal man was going about his business in 
ancient France, Belgium, Germany, Croatia and so on, 
there was arising a new variety—Homo sapiens—des- 
tined to supersede him and become the dominant species. 
‘““In Europe,” says Sir Arthur Keith, “ Neanderthal 
man seems to have appeared suddenly, and, after holding 
sway for a long period,to have as suddenly disappeared, 
being replaced by Europeans of a modern type.” 

What strikes one as very instructive is the continual 
repetition of the same story—the giving off of a side 
branch which has its day, and either continues to have 
it (as in modern monkeys) or wanes away (as in the 
‘tentative men ’’ and the Neanderthal people). Mean- 
while, from the main line a new variety springs. This 
conception is so far removed from the somewhat vulgar 
one of ‘‘ man descended from a monkey,” that it seems 
to deserve reiteration. We get the impression not so 
much of “‘man descended from a monkey,” but of 
man as the outcome of ages of groaning and travailing. 
The history reads “ as if” it had been carefully thought 
out. The difficulty is to translate the “ as if.” 

J. ArTHuR THomson. 


Correspondence 
JUSTICE, COMMON SENSE AND UPPER 
SILESIA 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I am sorry I did not see Professor Schiicking’s article 
in your issue of November 12th till a few days ago. Ishouldnot 
like to seem to have neglected through discourtesy the statement 
of a writer whom I regard with so much respect and sympathy. 

With a great part of his article I agree. I agree, of course, In 
regarding the economic recovery of Germany as essential to 
the prosperity of Europe, and I agree that the division of Upper 
Silesia is a great misfortune. Where I venture to differ from 
Professor Schiicking is in thinking that the division was inevit- 
able, and that the League’s plan was, and still is, the best way 
to mitigate and even correct the evil effects of the division. 
The Treaty of Versailles, which governs the situation, originally 
gave the whole of Upper Silesia to Poland, but in its second draft 
vielded so far to the principle of self-determination of nationalities 
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as to provide for a division of the territory by plebiscite. The 
language is scarcely capable of two interpretations. The Annex 
to Article 88 lays down that the “ result of the voting is to be 
determined by Communes according to the majority of votes 
in each Commune” (par. 4). That is, each Commune is to 
decide whether it wishes to be Polish or German ; it is not the 
whole territory which is to go one way or the other en masse. 
Since, however, such a rule carried out absolutely might produce 
an impossible confusion of frontiers, it is laid down in the 
following paragraph (5) that when the Commission recommends 
“the line which ought to be adopted as the frontier of Germany 
in Upper Silesia,” . . . regard will be paid in that recommenda- 
tion, not only to the wishes of the populations, but also to “* the 
geographical and economic conditions of the locality.” 

Whatever was the case before the war, and here I gladly bow 
to Professor Schiicking’s superior knowledge, at the time when 
the matter was put in the hands of the League the feelings of 
the population were violently divided. I fully admit the exist- 
ence of the most reprehensible intrigues, chiefly in France and 
Poland. But nationalist passions were raging, and civil war 
had been with some difficulty suppressed. In that state of 
affairs the Supreme Council came to a deadlock over the Silesian 
problem and invited the League to make a recommendation. 
What was the League to do? 

Professor Schiicking evidently considers that the League 
should have accepted the responsibility, and then handed the 
whole territory to Germany. But was this possible? And 
even if it were possible, is it not more than likely that such a 
recommendation would either have been disallowed by the 
Allies as contrary to the Treaty, or else followed by an insurrec- 
tion of the Poles in Silesia on the perfectly just ground that they 
had been promised a decision according to plebiscite and the 
promise had been broken ? 

So far as I can see, the League had only three possible courses 
before it. (1) It might have refused to act. It is no business 
of the League to carry out the Treaty of Versailles. That is 
the work of the Supreme Council. The League had a perfect 
right to refuse, but I think such an attitude, though correct, 
would have been inhuman. (2) It might have said, “ We will 
accept this charge on certain conditions only ; that we are free 
not only to disregard your own previous discussions—to that 
you have already agreed—but also free to disregard the Treaty 
of Versailles, to annul the plebiscite, and to ignore the principle 
of self-determination ; and, further, that you will support our 
decision, if necessary, by armed force.” Would such an answer 
have been practical politics ? (3) And lastly, it might do what 
it did: accept the charge, carry out the plebiscite, and then 
try, by an entirely new suggestion, to make self-determination 
not absolutely incompatible with economic welfare. 

Observe that the line drawn by the League is not comparable 
with any of the lines proposed by the Supreme Council. They 
were all lines of absolute division, economic as well as political. 
They implied the building of a new customs wall, “ cutting off 
coal from iron and iron from coal, putting a power house on one 
side of the frontier and the factories it served on the other, 
breaking railway systems, and substituting two currencies for 
one.” All this the League has set itself to prevent. It has 
recommended, not a new geographical line, but a line entirely 
new in quality and meaning. 

Ever since June, 1919, Upper Silesia has been a separate 
unity, belonging neither to Germany nor Poland, but governed 
first by military occupation and then by the Plebiscite Com- 
mission. It is now a unity, and the League plan keeps it 
a unity—at any rate for fifteen years. Before that time expires 
much may be reconsidered in the state of Europe. 

In his treatment of this part of the question, Professor 
Schiicking seems to me to show less than his usual tolerance 
and fairness of mind. Indeed, in his pardonable emotion, he 
seems not to have read carefully the provisions drawn up by 
the Council of the League ; for example, about the protection 
of private property. But not only that; he also assumes that 
the Poles will be everywhere in authority, and that the pro- 
visions will be flagrantly violated or broken. But it is not the 
Polish Government, it is a mixed commission consisting of 
Germans and Poles in equal numbers with a neutral President, 
which has to supervise the carrying out of the Convention, 
while a similar “ arbitral tribunal” is to deal with private 

disputes. And the provisions are surely not in any sense 
chimerical or incapable of realisation. They only perpetuate 
the present situation of an undivided Upper Silesia. They 
continue the conditions under which, apart from the disturb- 
ances caused by Korfanty and the plebiscite, Silesian industry 
has been for the last two years working, and working not un- 


successfully, 





I see that some critic has expressed surprise that I spoke of 
the Council of the League as “ greatly daring” when it put 
forward this proposal. I meant that it dared to hope. When 
I turn over and over in my mind the deplorable conditions to 
which by human crime and folly European society has been 
reduced, and seek in all directions for some alleviation or remedy, 
I seem always to see one factor which is absolutely essential 
to the working of any successful arrangement, and which is 
ready to hand as soon as men really wish for it. It is that 
human beings should face the heroic effort of trying to be reason- 
able to one another and to make the best of an exceedingly bad 
job. That is what the League has tried to do; that is what 
it still hopes that the leaders of public opinion in Europe will 
try to do. When one looks at certain phenomena, as far east 
as Russia and as far west as France, this often seems, I admit, 
a desperate and impossible expectation. Yet not to expect it 
is to acquiesce in death. For my own part I am ready to thank 
the League Council, and especially to thank M. Hymans—quod 
non desperavit de re publica.—Yours, etc., 

GrtBertT Murray. 

Yatscombe, Boars Hill, near Oxford. 

[We still do not understand how Professor Murray can consider 
it reasonable to describe the handing over of German towns like 
Kattowitz and Kénigshiitte to Poland as a decision in accord- 
ance with the plebiscite. Nor do we understand why he should 
limit the possible courses which the League might have adopted 
to the three which he names. Clearly there was a fourth course, 
which was in fact the course which most of us—including, very 
likely, Professor Murray himself—actually expected the League 
to take; and that was to adopt some approximation to what 
was known as the “ British solution,” with or without the special 
economic provisions which have now been devised. No one, 
so far as we know, at any rate in this country, has ever sug- 
gested that the “ British solution’ was incompatible with the 
terms of the Treaty of Versailles. 

The truth is that the tribunal appointed by the League in 
this case was not in any sense an independent judicial body. 
Some day the story of how its composition was contrived will 
be told.—Eb. N.S.] 


PRESENT FREIGHT RATES 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I would like to point out that the statement in your 
issue of November 5th (page 122) that “ freight rates in particular 
are very high indeed—in many cases, it is stated, four times as 
much as before the war” is quite mistaken and misleading. 
I will give you actual rates in one or two trades : 

River Plate to U.K. grain in 1914, 18s. 44d., 1913, 18s. 4d.; 
to-day (prompt loading) 20s.; with forward fixing, January 
and February, 25s. 

Bilbao to Rotterdam ore: 1914, 4s. 1}d., 1913, 4s. 11}d.; 
to-day 7s. 9d. to 8s. 3d. 

Tyne to Rouen coals: 1914, 6s. 8d., 1913, 5s. 3}d.; to-day, 6s., 
6s. 14d. 

Tyne to Genoa : 1914, 9s. 10d., 1913, 9s. 34d. ; to-day, 12s. 6d.., 
13s. 

A general view of open market freights drives one to the con- 
clusion that on the average they are not more than one and a-half 
times what they were in 1914, whereas owners’ expenses are at 
least in accordance with the Board of Trade food scale—i.e., 
more than double the 1914 level. There may be isolated instances 
even now of freights four times what they were, because extraordin- 
ary things are still happening in various parts of the world ; but 
the above is based on an average, and not on extraordinary 
fixtures. 

As a matter of fact, owners of tramp boats are heavily losing 
money, either by laying their boats up, paying insurance interest, 
port upkeep and average of re-classification every four years, or 

they are losing money by running their boats in most instances. 
Regular lines and passenger boats are in a different position, 
but most of them are having a difficulty to make both ends 
meet.—Yours, etc., Hvusert B. MatTruews. 

52-53 Crutched Friars, London, E.C. 


A NEW WAY TO PAY OLD DEBTS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STaTEsMAN. 
Srr,—Your contributor writing under the above heading last 
week is undoubtedly right in saying that “. . . we should adopt 
the obvious and honourable course of paying off our debt to the 
United States as fast as we can and by every means in our 
power.” In addition to the methods of payment proposed by 
“ E,. M. H. L.” may I suggest another? 
B2 
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Why not offer the United States payment in London in 
sterling ? It is to the interest of both countries that the dollar 
exchange should return to parity as soon as possible. If it 
was arranged that we paid in sterling it would be to the interest 
of America that the rate of exchange should rise. Assuming 
that we owe 10,000 million dollars, converting this at the rate of 
four dollars to the £ would mean that we should then owe 2,500 
million pounds sterling. Every cent which the exchange 
improved would increase the value of the debt to the United 
States by 25 million dollars, and when it returned to par (say 
4.86) the value of the 10,000 million dollars now assumed to be 
owing would be raised to 12,150 million dollars. This ought to 
be an attractive proposition to Americans, especially as its 
adoption would give them almost complete control of the 
sterling-dollar exchange. This would protect the American 
market from a flood of imports and assist American export 
trade at the same time. The American Government would have 
at its command large balances at the Bank of England upon 
which it could draw at will, selling the drafts at its own price 
and receiving payment in dollars. With these drafts a merchant 
in New York could pay for coffee bought in Brazil, for wool 
bought in Australia or South Africa, for tea bought in China, 
for jute bought in India, and for anything whatever bought 
anywhere in the world on the terms that it was paid for in 
London. By these means we could gradually pay our debt to 
the United States and benefit our own trade at the same time. 

It would not be surprising to see dollars commanding ten 
shillings each if we try to pay even the interest upon what we 
owe in America in American currency. And at that rate the 
principal would never be repaid and the payment of interest 
would be very difficult.—Yours, etc., 

Streatham Park, S.W. 

November 28rd. 


Joun T. Day. 


A PIECE OF ROPE 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in your issue of October 1st, con- 
siders it strange that ropes have never been worshipped. Else- 
where in the same issue you print a lament on the absence from 
Parliament of “* Members for India.” These two matters, though 
apparently as separate as the Einstein theory and the price of 
soap, lead us back to the general neglect of Indian thought, 
customs and politics by the British writer. An Indian horse- 
keeper reveres rope, because the mark of his trade is the watering 
bridle, made of rope. When the subaltern dismounts at the 
club and calls his syce to hold both his horse and terrier he does 
not give him a chain or cord for the latter. It would be dero- 
gatory to the syce’s feeling of dignity in his profession to use 
anything resembling rope in connection with an unclean animal 
like a dog. The syce’s caste is so low that contact with the dog 
does not affect him. But it would be an insult to his profession 
to use a string to hold a dog. If you give him a duster, he will 
tie it to the collar and make no objection. He has probably 
brought one in his pocket. When all the world worships the 
Goddess of Learning (Saraswati Piija) the clerk brings out a pen 
and inkpot and the syce his watering bridle. 

India also provides examples of ropes used for measuring. 
Presumably Mr. Belloc deliberately omitted to mention the 
chain (which was merely an improvement on the rope), when 
he said that the rope was used for measuring only in two forms, 
the hrap and the cable. But in remote tracts a pole or a rope 
is still used.—Yours, etc., 

Indian Ocean. R. B. 

November 8th. 


OUR MUSICAL CRITIC 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Str,—Surely there are limits to the catholicity of editors ! 
All sane persons have rejoiced at the opportunity of welcoming 
M. Chaliapin again to these inhospitable shores, but I protest 
that your courtesy passes the bounds of hospitality in allowing 
M. V. Ivan Turnovski to indulge his ill humour at the expense 
of your admirable musical critic. M. Turnovski seems to 
imagine that his pretensions to musical composition entitle him 
to a hearing. It is to be hoped he will speedily disabuse hismind 
of such a conceited fallacy. Newman we know and Turner we 
know, but who is Turnovski? The fact that upon his arrival 
from Russia he should at once set to work making a careful study, 
not of English music, mark you ! but of the writings of musical 
critics, is sufficient indication of the kind of musician he is, and 
the fact that he confesses he would find himself unable to continue 


his compositions “‘ under the influence of the cold douche Mr. 
Turner continually supplies,” is warning of a consummation, 
I submit, not obviously to be regretted. 

He might learn, I would also point out, that although the 
generosity of an acquaintance occasionally passes discretion 
(as it certainly did when Mr. Turner allowed M. Turnovski to 
make free use of his conversation), the manners of good 
journalism will rectify such indiscretions. I beg leave to doubt 
the accuracy of his memory—unless, of course, he found Mr 
Turner so remarkable a man that every word of his conversation 
imprinted itself upon this Russian composer’s memory. But 
from internal evidence I should be disposed to believe that in 
the apparent artlessness of this diatribe there lurks the rancour 
of the family feud, and I await with pleasure Mr. Turner's reply 
to the attack, believing that he will tell us how in the course of 
his early itinerancy he ran across a relative of the name of Turn- 
ovski whose likeness of face and feature to himself was such 
that M. Turnovski’s envious animus was roused for ever. Now 
it is up to your critic properly to rebuke this specious relative 
and bid him Turn-again, Turner-again, Turnovski.—Yours, etc., 

Storrington, Max Plowman. 

November 20th: 


BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Mr. Desmond MacCarthy’s article on Beaumont and 
Fletcher is the expression of a natural reaction against the 
extravagant praise poured on Elizabethan and Jacobean dramatic 
poets by Victorian writers. I think I should agree with him that 
there has been an indiscriminate and almost fulsome cult for 
these writers ; and I further admit that a book like Swinburne’s 
Study of Ben Jonson rather disgusts than delights me. Yet I 
dissent from Mr. MacCarthy’s deduction that the Elizabethan 
and Jacobean dramatist “did not grasp that character is an 
essential part of drama.” 

First, I should say that action is the first essential of drama, 
and this the Elizabethans abundantly possessed. Second, 
I should like to suggest to Mr. MacCarthy that perhaps he is 
expecting characters of the sixteenth century to act in accordance 
with his observations of twentieth-century character. I have not 
time—and you have not space—for me to develop this suggestion. 
But I should like to ask Mr. MacCarthy to turn up Stendhal’s 
Chroniques Italiennes, Cellini’s Life, and perhaps Burckhardt. 
and then to re-read The Duchess of Malfi, The White Devil, The 
Broken Heart, The Revenger's Tragedy, The Maid’s Tragedy anc 
“*Tis Pity She’s a Whore.” I think the juxtaposition of these 
works might cause Mr. MacCarthy to modify the statement 
in his very agreeable article. My own feeling on emerging from 
this comparison was that the characters in Elizabethan and 
Jacobean tragedy were extraordinarily true to the Renaissanc: 
character. 

I am prepared for Mr. MacCarthy to refute me out of Mon- 
taigne and Shakespeare—but that is another story. They 
were “not for an age.” I have not seen the plays mentioned 
on the stage, so that Mr. MacCarthy has a great advantage over 
me. Perhaps we must conclude—as I believe Lamb did—that 
all the Elizabethans, even Shakespeare, are better staged in the 
imagination than visibly “‘ degraded ” into the persons of mere 


players.—Yours, etc., 
RicHarD ALDINGTON. 


Miscellany 


EXUBERANCE IN LITERATURE 


CSTASY, not exuberance, is the soul of art. No 
EK assembly of words not animated by a spark of that 
divine fire deserves the name of literature. Not 

always does the soul of man shine through his body, nor the 
ecstasy in literature flame visibly in its outward form, but 
man without soul is a mere carcass, and art without ecstasy 
a dead letter. . 
Literary ecstasy, in highest manifestation, is poetry. 
Exuberance is her lusty brother—a wag, 4 roysterer, 
frequenter of taverns. While his divine sister soars in the 
empyrean, he swaggers along country roads or sits in inns 
consuming beer and cheese. Insisting that criticism, no 
less than literature itself, is an art, not a science, he will not 
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submit to definition. If you squeeze him, kicking, into 
your bottle, he will infallibly escape before you can cork 
him in, or get the label stuck. And since he has as many 
names as a@ character in a Russian novel, and as many 
disguises as Sherlock Holmes, it is less profitable to describe 
him than to pay him the sincere, if unmannerly, tribute of 
the pointing finger. 

At the sound of Ralph’s voice the head reappeared, and the 
mouth, displaying a very long row of very white teeth, uttered in a 
mincing tone the words, ‘“‘ Demmit. What, Nickleby ! oh, demmit ! ” 
Having uttered which ejaculation, the gentleman advanced and 
shook hands with Ralph with great warmth. He was dressed in a 
gorgeous morning gown, with a waistcoat and Turkish trousers of 
the same pattern, a pink silk handkerchief, and bright green slippers, 
and had a very copious watch-chain wound round his body. More- 
over, he had whiskers and a moustache, both dyed black, and 

y curled. ... He had married on his whiskers; upon 
which property he had previously subsisted; and which he had 
recently improved, after patient cultivation, by the addition of a 
moustache, which promised to secure him an easy independence. 


There are obvious faults of style here (as everywhere else 
in Dickens’s work): the clumsy “ having uttered which 
ejaculation,” and that frequent repetition of “ very ” which 
betrays conscious effort ; but there is also genuine exuber- 
ance. You may think that exuberance has got out of con- 
trol when you are asked to accept, as a statement of fact, 
the remark that Mantalini had a copious watch-chain 
wound round his body ; but—though I think it churlish to 
grudge even that delicious absurdity to a creature who calls 
his wife ““ My senses’ idol” and “* My cup of existence’s 
sweetener ’’—no such demand is made upon you. Lies are 
often designated, in the language of charity, fairy-tales ; 
and Dickens’s lie about Mantalini is in that glorious fairy- 
tale tradition which has given us grass that sings, and a 
man with a blue beard. It is splendide mendaz, differing 
from these others, however, in that it does not even demand 
“that willing suspension of disbelief which constitutes 
poetic faith.” Dickens no more asks us to believe that 
Mantalini’s stomach was literally encircled by a watch- 
chain, than Herrick wishes to deceive us into thinking that 
his Julia’s lips are really ripe cherries such as may be 
bought by the pound in Covent Garden market and eaten 
from a paper bag in the waiting-room at Covent Garden 
station. 

Exuberance covers a multitude of sins; and one should 
not bring to the quest for it in literature a spirit coldly 
analytical: the aim of criticism should be rather to dis- 
tinguish the true from the false. For there is a spurious 
gusto, an apeing of exuberance, that is as dreadful as 
statistics, as desolating as that facetious old gentleman who 
haunts children’s parties. It resembles the true as closely 
as the wax figures in Madame Tussaud’s (the very temple of 
art, if realism were all) resemble the men and women they 
so odiously counterfeit ; and it suggests, in the moment of 
recognition, as they do, something more shocking than the 
sight of death, namely the imitation (if not the parody) of 
life. To go no further than Dickens for examples, Mark 
Tapley and the Cheeryble brothers are puppets galvanised 
into action by false exuberance : not because they do and 
say the same things again and again (for the sun, who rises 
every morning, does not bore us), but because a formula of 
exaggeration and repetition, and not genuine enthusiasm, 
has gone to their making. 

Besides exuberance in fiction, and besides this shadow 
that apes it, there is a third, verbal exuberance: manifest 
witheut alloy pre-eminently in the poetry of Spenser, but 
also in Shakespeare, Marlowe, and indeed most other poets. 
Here we approach a fundamental of art, the artist’s delight 
in his medium. The supreme lines in English poetry (Lear’s 
“Do not laugh at me . . .” and perhaps a score besides) 
were born of some diviner ecstasy than we can hope to define ; 

but much poetry owes its music to skill and this rhetorical 
exuberance alone. Swinburne was full of it; he was often 
indeed the servant rather than the master of his style : his 
enthusiasm jerks the reins out of his hands and gallops 





away with him, and with us too, whom he snatches up to 
the saddle behind him. And as we ride, he sings to us of 
delight that lives an hour and love that lives a day, until we 
cease to be conscious of the wind rushing in our ears. 


From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free, 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods may be 

That no life lives for ever, 

That dead men rise up never, 
That even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea. 


Then sun nor star shall waken, 


Nor any change of light : 

Nor sound of water shaken, 
Nor any sound or sight : 

Nor wintry leaves nor vernal, 
Nor days nor things diurnal ; 
Only a sleep eternal 

In an eternal night. 


But if, surrendering our reason to this music, we say: 
‘“* He can make even annihilation pleasant to us,”’ we deceive 
ourselves and the truth is not in us. Annihilation is neither 
pleasant nor unpleasant ; it is precisely nothing at all, and 
no man can make it anything else. When we read those 
stanzas we think, not of nothingness (for that it is impossible 
to think of), but of the sound of water, the buttercup yellow 
and lush green of spring, the beauty of frost and snow and 
tingling air, and of getting into a warm bed after a day’s 
strenuous work. We think, in fact, of the very things that 
the poet is so rapturously negativing. We are tricked into 
believing the prospect of death beautiful, while unconsciously 
luxuriating in the poet’s images of life. 

Of exuberance in its broader sense the finest examples in 
the fiction of our day are to be found in The History of Mr. 
Polly, a book that has never been adequately praised. No 
doubt Mr. Wells himself, by his adventures in theology and 
history and sociology, has distracted attention from it ; but 
its comparative neglect by the educated Press remains 
astonishing. For M-. Polly challenges Dickens, and chal- 
lenges him successfully : it contains as much gold, and less 
dross, than an equal number of pages in Nicholas Nickleby 
or Great Expectations. It is shot through with exuberance 
and colour and a humour that rises to beauty. Mr. Polly, 
the little unsuccessful shopkeeper, with his rich imagination, 
his real literary sense of the taste and colour of words, is a 
figure infinitely delightful. He goes his outwardly common- 
place way, a king of dreams, hungry for romance and beauty 
and what he called “ joy de vive.” Words “ attracted him 
curiously, words rich in suggestion, and he loved a novel and 
striking phrase. His school training had given him little 
or no mastery of the mysterious pronunciation of English 
. His only rule was not to be misled by the spelling . . . 
He avoided every recognised phrase in the language, and 
mispronounced everything in order that he shouldn’t be 
suspected of ignorance but whim.” And for everything 
that caught his attention Mr. Polly found a phrase. “ When 
he strolled, with his hands behind his back, along the 
cloisters behind the cathedral, and looked at the rich grass 
plot in the centre, he had the strangest sense of being at 
home— Portly capons,’ he used to murmur to himself, 
under the impression that he was naming a characteristic 
type of medieval churchman.” In adolescence Mr. Polly 
conceived an admiration almost idolatrous for that great 
exuberant whose name he chose to render as ““ Rabooloose ”’ ; 
he thought the birth-feast of Gargantua the most glorious 
piece of writing in the world. Later on, during fifteen years 
of profitless shopkeeping : 

He read everything he got except theology, and as he read, his 
little unsuccessful circumstances vanished, and the wonder of life 
returned to him ; the routine of reluctant getting up, opening shop, 
pretending to dust it with zest, breakfasting with a shop egg under- 
done or overdone . . . and coffee made Miriam’s way and full of 
little particles, the return to the shop, the morning paper. . . all 
these things vanished as the auditorium of a theatre vanishes when 
the stage is lit. 
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Finally, to escape from his indigestion, from unfmendly 
neighbours, such as Mr. Rusper, who “ thought books were 
written to enshrine Great Thoughts,” and Mr. Chuffles, the 
grocer, “‘a small hairy, silently intent polygamist,” and 
from the dingy wife and dingy routine that chance had 
thrust upon him—to escape from these Mr. Polly quietly 
disappeared from Fishbourne. His shop and its contents 
had been burned to the ground, and “ the insurance money 
he was to receive made everything humane and kindly and 
practicable. He would take exactly twenty-one pounds, 
and all the rest he would leave to Miriam.” A month or 
two later he found his spiritual home in the Potwell Inn, the 
description of which leads to a passage, unsurpassed of its 
kind in English literature, in which exuberance rises as near 
to poetry as, in prose comedy, it is likely ever to rise. 

But these were the mere background to the really pleasant thing 
in the spectacle, which was quite the plumpest woman Mr. Polly 
had ever seen, seated in an armchair in the midst of all these bottles 
and glasses and glittering things, peacefully and tranquilly, and 
without the slightest loss of dignity, asleep. Many people would 
have called her a fat woman, but Mr. Polly’s innate sense of epithet 
told him from the outset that plump was the word. She had shapely 
brows and a straight, well-shaped nose, kind lines and contentment 
about her mouth, and beneath it the jolly chins clustered like chubby 
little cherubim about the feet of an Assumption-ing Madonna. 
Her plumpness was firm and pink and wholesome, and her hands, 
dimpled at every joint, were clasped in front of her ; she seemed, as 
it were, to embrace herself with infinite confidence and kindliness, 
as one who knew herself good in substance, good in essence, and 
would show her gratitude to God by that ready acceptance of all 
that He had given her. Her head was a little on one side, not much, 
but just enough to speak of trustfulness, and rob her of the stiff 
effect of self-reliance. And she slept. 

*“* My sort,” said Mr. Polly, and opened the door very softly. . . . 
In the celestial city of the imagination, where the Wife of 

Bath, Falstaff, Partridge, Parson Adams, My Uncle Toby, 
Dr. Primrose, the Reverend Mr. Collins, Pickwick and 
Mantalini, enjoy immortality with their peers, there must be 
many an evening, between chapters, given over to feasting 
and argument and high revelry. I like to think that the 
scene of these gatherings is sometimes the Potwell Inn, and 
that Mr. Polly, delighted, modestly silent, and coining in his 
mind rich queer phrases, sits not incongruously at that 
Festivacious Board. GERALD BULLETT. 


Drama 


“OTHERS ABIDE OUR 
QUESTIONS, THOU ART FREE” 


OT so free as all that... . It is perhaps as am- 
bitious to write a play about Shakespeare himself 
as to rewrite one of his own plays. The imagina- 

tion is apt gently to close when one reads such stage directions 
as: “* Shakespeare swings himself noiselessly over the sill.” 
Miss Clemence Dane has, however, undertaken it, and feeling 
evidently she was tackling a great undertaking she has 
massed all the theatrical heavy guns available. Indeed, 
the chief fault of her play is that that cannonade is too 
deafening and too continuous. She was determined not 
to be afraid of being obvious and sensational, and she has 
been, in effect, blatant. 

The first question that we should put to ourselves about 
“a great man” play is, would it be a striking play if the 
famous character was called by another name? Now, the 
answer in this case, in spite of the play being well written, 
is in the negative. The second question to ask is, would 
the play even be improved if it were not about some famous 
man or woman? And here the answer is in the affirmative. 
I think we should be more interested in Miss Dane’s hero 
if he were not called Shakespeare, for he can pass very 
well as a poet, though not as a great one. We instinc- 
tively, if unfairly, feel that a man ought to be as 
wonderful as his works. Her task, therefore, was a hopeless 


one—to exhibit Shakespeare convincingly at the great 
emotional moments of his life. It might be done in the 
spirit of naturalism. In that case the dramatist would be 
saying to us all the time in so many words: “ You thought 
that this great poet was made of different stuff to ordinary 
humanity, but his greatness lay in his imagination; in 
behaviour and in his immediate reactions, you see, he was 
very much like everybody else.” That is not a very 
interesting point to make, but it could be convincingly 
done in the case of Shakespeare or anybody else. This, 
however, is the opposite of Miss Dane’s intention, and she 
has not even been satisfied by exhibiting Shakespeare on 
the heights and in the depths, in the triumph and in the 
misery of a tremendous but not very interesting love affair, 
which, by the way, she absurdly represents as having been 
instigated by Queen Elizabeth as the best training for her 
most promising dramatist; but she has, on the top of 
this, made Shakespeare kill, accidentally, but nevertheless 
kill, Marlowe; an incident which suggests that had her 
subject been Byron she would have felt it lacked something, 
unless she made Byron drown Shelley for the sake of the 
fair Miss Williams, or, at any rate, run down Shelley’s boat 
in a rage and then fail to rescue him. There is a too-much- 
ness, a much-too-muchness about this play, and the reason 
of its failure is the unremitted determination of the dramatist 
to take us by storm. I can guess what has happened. Miss 
Dane has resolved to write something grand, large and 
popular, which should rise above the carpings of the fas- 
tidious and sweep great audiences off their feet. She has 
not shrunk from introducing the ghostly voice of the 
deserted Ann Hathaway at moments when the poet is 
caught in the toils of guilty love; she peoples his cottage 
(a baronial one, by the way) at Stratford with visions of 
the characters he is to create ; she makes him hear of the 
death of his son in the green-room during the first triumphant 
performance of Romeo and Juliet; she allows the Dark 
Lady of the Sonnets to take the part of Juliet at the last 
moment and triumph in it, just as Ouida made her hero 
fling away a cigar and replace a member of the Cambridge 
crew. “All rowed their best, but none rowed a faster 
stroke than four,” said the novelist on that occasion, and 
if we are to trust the dramatist, Shakespeare’s success that 
night was largely due to the intervention of a daring 
amateur. 

The play is, you see, bold nonsense, and that Miss Dane has 
not lacked courage. The odd thing is that it is extremely 
well written, that there are revealing lines in it and 
scenes by no means devoid of poetic insight. And here I 
think we touch the secret of its failure. The author has 
forced herself to appeal to the big, common, uncritical 
world; she has done so consciously, she has deliberately 
used every theatrical device—transparencies, thunder- 
storms, voices, visions—devices which are only successful 
when they are used in perfect and unconscious good faith. 
Cleverness cannot succeed in them or only very rarely. 

Perhaps the success of Abraham Lincoln has been respon- 
sible for these last two “ great man ” plays which we have 
seen, The Pilgrim of Eternity and Will Shakespeare. But 
the success of Abraham Lincoln was not merely due to the 
hero being a “great man.” Personally, I am no great 
admirer of that play, but I can see why it struck the general 
imagination. In the first place, the hero embodied a point 
of view which after the War was over was highly popular : 
the hero was a fighting pacifist. When the War was over 
that is what people liked to fancy they had been all along. 
In the second place it was a chronicle play. The playwright 
was so possessed by the idea of the grandeur of the man 
he was exhibiting that he was content to present him with 
simplicity and to follow history. We enjoyed recognising 
the incidents. We saw and heard the melancholy, deep- 
feeling Abe drawling common sense in his shabby, im- 
mensely tall top hat, and it gave us a thrill to see and hear 


him. 
DresMoND MacCartuy. 
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